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resolved by the North Carolina Arbitration and Peace 
Congress, 

"1. That we indorse the distinctive platform upon 
which the North Carolina Peace Society was founded, 
namely, adequate armament and effective arbitration as 
correlative agencies for peace and justice. 

" 2. That general treaties of arbitration should be nego- 
tiated by the United States with all nations granting 
jurisdiction to the international court at The Hague over 
as many classes of controversies as the other contracting 
power in each case can be induced to transfer from the 
field of battle to the precincts of courts of justice. 

" 3. That the United States should strive to secure a 
permanent international congress containing representa- 
tives from every nation, to assemble periodically and 
automatically for the purpose of suggesting such changes 
in the law of nations and in the method of its adminis- 
tration as the current of events may make desirable and 
practicable. 

"4. That the proposition submitted to the Sixtieth 
Congress of the United States by the Hon. James B. 
McCreary, Senator from Kentucky, and the Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, Representative from Missouri, in favor of the 
appointment of a suitable number of persons as repre- 
sentatives of the United States in the general international 
conferences to come hereafter, should be adopted, and that 
all ex-Presidents of the United States shall be ex-officio 
members of the American delegation to said conferences. 

«' 5. That we indorse the principle of an international 
court, with full authority and with expanding jurisdiction, 
and express the hope that the United States will use all 
legitimate efforts to hasten the completion of the court 
established by the second Hague Conference. 

" 6. That a national commission should be appointed 
for the study of the relation of national armament and 
international arbitration to each other and to the peace 
and prosperity of our people, this commission to be ap- 
pointed by the United States government and charged 
with the duty of reporting to the President and to Con- 
gress upon both arbitration and armament as agencies 
for justice and peace, and upon the measures that the 
United States should adopt to fulfill its duty in the 
premises. 

" 7. Suitable appropriations by Congress in aid of the 
practical peace program. 

"8. That present conditions call for the immediate 
adoption of a progressive naval program which will give 
the United States a navy capable of performing its duty, 
that is, of protecting our vast seacoast on both oceans, at 
the same time our great and ever-increasing volume of 
ocean going commerce, our growing interests in foreign 
markets, our distant possessions, and to guarantee the 
integrity of the constitution at home, and to execute 
effectively our just foreign policies of the nation. 

" 9. That the secretary be instructed to transmit a copy 
of these resolutions to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, and the members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, and to re- 
quest the cooperation of the North Carolina delegation 
in Congress." 

" There should bloom at last, in the midst of a hushed 
and waiting earth, by strictly natural laws, the snow- 
white flower of universal peace." — John C. Kimball. 



New Books. 

Cases on International Law. Selected from 
Decisions of English and American Courts. Edited 
with Syllabus and Annotations by James Brown Scott, 
Solicitor for the Department of State, Professor of Inter- 
national Law in the George Washington University. 
St. Paul: West Publishing Company. 1906. Cloth, 
961 pages. 

The growth of the peace movement, which is con- 
cerned with the building-up of a better united life among 
the different states of the world, has promoted the study 
of international law. Many peace workers to-day are 
acquainted with the works of Westlake, Taylor, Law- 
rence, Davis, Wilson and Tucker, who are well-known 
authors of general textbooks. They are also aware of 
the great value of the American Journal of International 
Law, edited by Prof. James Brown Scott, which within 
two years has made its way to the front as a magazine 
which interests not only the specialists in international 
law, but the student of the peace movement. But be- 
sides the means afforded by the journal and the text- 
books, there is another and equally profitable, indeed 
essential method, of studying the subject ; that is the use 
of concrete cases which give the facts in dispute and 
record the decisions of the Courts. In America and 
England, where precedents count in fixing the law, cases 
are always quoted, the more important of which appear 
in tables in all the textbooks by English and American 
writers. 

To get at the case method of study privately, there is 
no more practical means available than Professor Scott's 
" Cases on International Law." This book, the successor 
of Snow's " Cases on International Law," has been re- 
vised and very much enlarged until it is really an inde- 
pendent work. It contains a syllabus of the subject, 
with references under classified headings, not only to 
cases, but to sections in textbooks which deal with the 
points under discussion. After taking up the introduc- 
tory matter, the book treats the main subject in two 
different divisions: Part 1, "International Law in 
Time of Peace," and Part 2, "International Relations 
as Modified by War." The second part is more closely 
concerned than the first with principles that have within 
the past decade become recognized by the Hague Con- 
ferences. Professor Scott's book is recognized as the 
standard work of its kind in the American Law Schools. 
It shows everywhere evidences of trained scholarship 
and of a mind that has grasped the subject, not only from 
the standpoint of detail, but from that of the larger re- 
lations in which it is to be considered. 

The Elements op International Law. With an 
account of its Origin, Sources and Historical Develop- 
ment. By George B. Davis, Judge-Advocate-General, 
United States Army. Third edition. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros., Publishers. 673 pages. $3.00. 

General Davis' book, as its title indicates, deals with 
the elements, and therefore with a large range of the 
principles and accepted practices of public international 
law which one expects to find in a general treatise on the 
subject. It contains considerable history, but always in 



